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had no success. Although the influence of the
French school of tra^dy *as so profound, i.
is not in tragedv but in comedy that the glory
of French dramatic literature is to be found
In Moliere (1622-73) France possesses the
greatest master of comedy that the world has
known. It was in recognition of Molieres

the

is that associated with the name of Seneca,
who adapted very freely the masterpieces of
Sophocles and Euripides, though his plays
were intended for reading, and not for the
stage. He was taken as a model by the great
French writers who founded the classical

In comedy the Romans began, as in trag- ! genius that Louis xiv., in 1680, founded the
edy, to borrow directly from the Greek. Plau- j Comedie Franchise. In the latter part o. toe
tus, who was born in the middle of the 3d j iSth century, in France, the name of Beau-
century B.C , borrowed Ms plots from the 1 marchais is memorable as the author of The
Greek, but to his characters and dialogue he Barber of Seville and The Marriage of **-
gave a flavor of his own, and to Mm more j garo.

than am one Moliere was indebted Terence, j In the early part of the iQth century the
who was a generation later than Plautus, fol- j classical tradition in France was for a time
lowed the Greek comedy writers even more ) overwhelmed by the great romantic move-
closely, and it is through him that we gain I ment, in which Victor Hugo and Dumas pere
most of our knowledge of Menander. After j are the leading figures. The period of the Sec-
Terence, Roman comedy assumed a more na- ond Empire was dominated by Emile Augier

live character, and then degenerated into li-
centiousness and farce.

To the drama in all its forms the early
Christian church was uncompromisingly hos-
tile, and for centuries the dramatic art ceased
to exist. From the complete ascendancy of the
church in the Middle Ages were evolved the
morality plays, mysteries, and miracle plays,
of which a survival is to be found in the Ob-
erammergau Passion play of the present day.
The revival of the drama may be said to have
begun with the i6th century. In Italy, trag-
edy on the classical model was then first pro-
duced ; and the pastoral dramas of Tasso and
Guarmi, towards the middle of the century,
form, according to Schlegel, an epoch in the
history of dramatic poetry. In Germany the
drama was of slowrer growth. The influence
of the French tradition was paramount until
the middle of the iSth century, when Lessmg
broke the spell and introduced Shakespeare
to the German stage. Then came the vivifying
influence of Goethe's genius, and the historical
tragedies of Schiller, which completed the
emancipation from the French influence.

In France the national drama may be said
to have begun in the middle of the i6th cen-
tury; but the classical era opens with, Pierre
Corneille (1606-84), who formed the model
which not only profoundly influenced dra-
matic art in every other country, but which
dominated French dramatic literature alto-
gether. The classical model was more deeply
fixed by Racine, in whom it found its high-
est exponent, and who was followed by Vol-
taire. Diderot endeavored to make a new de-
parture with his plays of family life, known
as le ^rOfme bourgeois; but his productions

and Scribe, the former of whom introduced
what is known as la haute comedie. It was IP
this period, too, that Victorien Sardou first
carne to the front. It is in Ms plays, such as
Fedora and La Tosca, that the genius of Sa-
rah Bernhardt found its favorite expression,
With the fall of the empire appeared 'the
naturalistic school,' typically represented by
the comedies of Henri Becque and the prob-
lem plays of Alexandre Dumas fils. To this
tendency came the reaction in the latter years
of the 1 9th century, when a revival of the ro-
mantic and poetic drama was brought about
by Richepin, Rostand, and Francois Coppee.
As in England the drama in Spain burst
suddenly into almost full growth in the mid-
dle of the 1 6th century. Cervantes first raised
it to the dignity of an art ; and the inexhausti-
ble creative genius of Lope de Vega, who died
in 1635, and of his disciples, enriched Spain
with a wealth of dramatic literature. Calde-
ron, who died nearly half a century later, was
almost as prolific as de Vega; but with him
the wonderful upspringing of a national dra-
ma ceased. There was no attempt, in the
Elizabethan drama, even when it drew upon
Roman and Greek history for its subjects, to
follow the classical model. The unities were
ignored; the new drama made its own rules
as it went along, except that it adopted the
division into five acts which had been pre-
scribed by Horace. Marlowe, the predecessor
of Shakespeare, Peele, Greene, Webster, Tour-
neur, Massinger, Middleton, Beaumont and
Fletcher, Heywood, Ben Jonson, Ford, and
Dekker are only the brighter stars in this
wonderful constellation. In sixty years no less

th^n seventeen theatre^

bujlt in I^ontfgp